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Education and the 
Reduction Prejudice’ 
HARRY GRACE 


INCE the end the Second World War social scientists 
have become increasingly concerned with the application 
their principles education. One effect the war 
was provide impetus scientists turn their abilities toward 
the solution social problems. One the problems which 
has involved much educational concern has been prejudice, 
although the prejudices most often attacked have been those 
among groups within our nation. However, efforts have been 
made, primarily under the auspices Unesco, reduce prej- 
udices among the peoples various nations. The data pre- 
sented this paper are directly applicable the educational 
problem reducing international prejudices. 

Grace and Neuhaus presented data international atti- 
tudes which demonstrated presumed knowledge about 
nations was related attitude toward them curvilinear 
manner. That is, students thought they knew more about 
nations they liked disliked very much. They believed they 
knew least about nations which lay the neutral range 
attempting validate this hypothesis, students’ 
attitudes toward various diseases were tested. The results indi- 
cated that curvilinearity was present between presumed 
edge and dislike 

neither these experiments was the common manner 
studying attitudes used, which the investigator generally 


paper was presented before the Midwestern Psychological Association, Ohio 
State University, April 30, 1954. Students assisting the study discussed were Janet 
McKenney, Charles Greenshields, and Carl Eigenauer. 

Grace, A., and Neuhaus, “Information and Social Distance Predictors 
Hostility toward Nations,” Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVII (April, 
1952), 540-45. 
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concerned with particular target prejudice, some ethnic 
group, nation, particular disease. the two studies just 
referred to, new approach was taken. Each subject’s order 
social distance was established means brief attitude 
test. Then the amount the subject thought knew about each 
stimulus was determined another five-minute, paired- 
comparison test. The radical departure from the usual pro- 
cedure was the method plotting these two scores. Using 
the social-distance scores the abscissa, the amount know- 
edge each subject presumed had about the stimulus liked 
best was plotted the ordinate. The average amount 
presumed knowledge for the group subjects whole 
became the first point the curve. Similarly, succeeding points 
were determined for the other stimuli. The graph represented 
the relation between presumed knowledge and social distance 
for the entire group subjects without regard for their indi- 
vidual preferences. examination the graph showed that 
subjects presumed they knew more about nations which they 
liked most least and knew less about moderately well-liked 
nations. 

This led believe that had found rather stable law 
hostility which had important educational implications. For 
presumed knowledge were curvilinearly related social 
distance, then could say: The more one knows about things 
likes, the less hostile will become; and conversely, the 
more knows about things dislikes, the more hostile 
will become. Thus, assumed, educational program which 
attempted increase knowledge about nations could reduce 
hostility toward some nations and increase toward others 
simultaneously. thought that this might account for the 
so-called “boomerang” effect propaganda; namely, that 
any group listeners there would some who strongly dis- 
liked the topic upon which they were gaining information, and 
therefore would respond with greater hostility. 


conjecture was short-lived. Our tests asked: How much 
more accurate knowledge and information you have 
about this country than that one? could criticized for 
not using actual information test. And constructed 
information test for each the ten nations included our 
study: Brazil, Egypt, England, France, Germany, India, Japan, 
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Nigeria, Norway, and Soviet Russia. The nations had been 
chosen represent the different national culture patterns 
our contemporary world. Ten questions for each nation were 
prepared covering history, biography, geography, politics, eco- 
nomics, art, religion, and general culture. typical item was: 
The Forty-Seven Ronin epic tale from 


Both the wrong and the right answers were arranged 
random order ensure good sampling the nations. Normal 
distribution scores was obtained each the ten national 
scales. 

This information test was given group college 
students. was followed tests social distance and pre- 
sumed knowledge. The results were contrary expectations: 
linear relationship was demonstrated between presumed 
knowledge and social distance. 

Why? had known from our previous studies that there 
were individual differences among our subjects, but the group 
curves had always been curvilinear. Could have been that 
our sampling subjects had happened upon persons whose 
international prejudices were linearly held? 

more exciting hypothesis contradicted this. Could 
that the administration the information test prior the 
other tests shocked the subjects into reconsidering their ideas? 
Thus they put their presumed knowledge into linear relation- 
ship with their attitudes. know that the information test 
shocked the students because their many comments about 
its “stiffness.” accepted this hypothesis and set out test 
it. subjects were given the social-distance and presumed- 
knowledge tests first, followed the information test and 
repeated after it, could show that the effect the infor- 
mation test was “straighten” out their thinking, were? 


subjects were given the social-distance test. The next 

day they took the test presumed knowledge, followed 
week later the information test. The next day they took 
the social-distance test again, and the following day the 
presumed-knowledge test was repeated. The gap week 
was allow the information test make great impression 
possible (as student comments suggested that did) while, 
the same time, not allowing subjects guess the answers too 
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readily. The second administration the subjective tests fol- 


lowed the information test one day order maximize 
the effects the information test. 


KNOWLEDGE 
SCORE 


LIKING RANK 


Fic. Two patterns relationship between the scores 
presumed knowledge about and liking for nations. 


The general rule the first administration the 
presumed-knowledge and social-distance tests was curvilin- 
earity. The results the second administration were also 
generally curvilinear. Our critical experiment seemed indi- 
cate that the information test did not affect the general curvilin- 
earity prejudice. 
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Thus our naive hypothesis, that different kinds subjects 
were selected the sample which took the information test 
first, seemed have been substantiated. Further examination 
the subjects confirmed this hypothesis. our earlier test 
administrations, far more students had failed complete the 
battery tests correctly, owing either absences from class 
incorrect incomplete answers the questions. the final, 
critical experiment, there was much less attrition. 

have said that the results tended confirm general 
curvilinearity both before and after the information test was 
given. However, the occurrence linearity our earlier study 
made wary our analysis. addition plotting the 
subjects total group, plotted each subject’s presumed- 
knowledge score his social-distance score. study these 
individual patterns the first test administration yielded the 
following breakdown: subjects had curvilinear patterns, 
linear, and neither curvilinear nor linear. 

Figure presents the linear and curvilinear results. The 
abscissa represents the rank order liking each stimulus. The 
ordinate the average score presumed knowledge about 
each the ranks. Below each rank the abscissa are two 
letters. The upper letter refers the rank the nation which 
the linear group subjects liked; the lower letter refers 
the national preference the curvilinear group (29 subjects). 
The nations are: Brazil; England; France; 
Germany; India; Japan; Nigeria; Norway; and 
Soviet Russia. 

Non-parametric statistical tests the two major subgroups, 
linear and curvilinear, indicate that the entire curves not 
differ significantly from each other.* the first administration, 
however, the following differences with respect specific points 
the curves are significant the levels confidence indi- 
cated: The third and fourth points the linear curve show 
significantly greater presumed knowledge (.01 and and 
the tenth point the linear curve shows significantly less 
presumed knowledge 

The subjects whose prejudice shows curvilinear relation- 
ship presume far more knowledge about their most disliked 
nation and significantly less knowledge about rather well-liked 


“Festinger, “The Significance Difference between Means without Reference 
the Frequency Distribution Function,” Psychometrika, (1946), pp. 97-105. See also, 
Wilcoxen, Some Rapid Approximate Statistical Procedures. Stamford, Connecticut: 
American Cyanimid Company, 1949. 
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nations. Comparisons between points the two curves for the 
second administration indicate that the same effect holds for the 
third (.05) and tenth points. Thus, two distinct patterns 
relationship between presumed knowledge and social distance 
toward nations have been demonstrated. They were suggested 
factor analysis one our earlier but are more 
clearly confirmed here. These patterns are relatively unaf- 
fected the advent information the form test. 


this mean that the information test has effect what- 

soever upon presumed knowledge? had effect for 
points one through nine. For point ten, the most disliked 
nation, the entire group subjects showed significantly less 
presumed knowledge the second test administration. 

Could the difference between the curvilinear and linear 
subgroups have been that they selected nations differently? 
Perhaps one subgroup contained all the Russophobes and the 
other the Russophiles. Neither presumed knowledge nor 
the amount information measured this test nations, 
singly unit, differ between curvilinear and linear sub- 
groups. The same nations appear the same order for both 
subgroups with the exception Germany, which the linear 
subgroup likes significantly more both test administrations 
(.05). Hence, the differences between the subgroups, between 
linear and curvilinear patterns hostility, are not primarily 
function presumed knowledge, actual information, social 
distance the stimuli. 

The data suggest that prejudice toward nations regarded 
least two ways. First, there are persons whose presumed 
knowledge about nations greater for nations they either like 
dislike very much and least for nations toward which they 
feel neutral. Twice many subjects fell into this group fell 
into the next. Second, there are persons whose presumed 
knowledge about nations greatest for nations they like and 
least for nations they dislike. 


educational implications these patterns are clear. 
Any information directed toward audience with the as- 
sumption that will have modifying effect upon hostility, re- 


Grace, A., and Grace, L., “Hostility, Communication, and International Ten- 
sions: III. The Hostility Factors,” Journal Educational Psychology, XLII (May, 1951); 
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gardless the original likes and dislikes the audience, invites 
disaster. one were fortunate enough teaching individ- 
uals whose presumed knowledge was linearly related their 
attitudes, then might expect that the more they knew, the 
less hostile they would become. But for audience which 
there are persons whose attitudes are curvilinearly related 
their presumed knowledge, might expect his information 
act much ammunition, actually increasing hostile responses. 

Practitioners, teachers particular, may gain some under- 
standing their failures from this study. the patterns 
prejudice held the audience are assessed before information 
disseminated, the desired effects may have greater chance 
occurrence. The need clear for further research prej- 
udice and its reduction, whether between ethnic groups within 
our nation between nations themselves. [Vol. XXXIII, No. 


University Chicago has begun experiment with 
new training program designed offset the growing 
shortage elementary-school teachers. departs from the 
usual subject-matter sequences provide integrated seminar- 
type unit instruction and training. will year length, 
and will limited its first year pilot section 
students. open students who have taken the Bachelor’s 
degree within the past fifteen years, but have had previous 
professional training. Some students who have not attained the 
degree also will accepted they undertake complete the 
degree requirements through the Department Education. 


Advanced Curriculum the Liberal Arts for teachers 
who hold Master’s Degree being offered Trinity 
College its evening classes. This program will provide 
opportunity study wide variety subject-matter within 
the framework important phase our civilization. The 
student may select one five areas study: the Classical 
Heritage, the Medieval and Renaissance Heritage, the Anglo- 
American Heritage, Man and His Ideas, and the Modern 
World. Within each area the student may choose from wide 
range courses. The program requires semester-hours. 
Those who complete with average better will 
receive certificate from the College. 
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The Supply Women for 
Critical Occupations 
FRANK FLETCHER, JR. 


uRING the past ten years there has been increasing con- 
cern over the personnel shortages numerous occu- 
pational areas. Outstanding among these areas are 
those which employ women predominantly. difficult 
name occupation filled chiefly women which there 
not critical shortage the present time. partial list such 
areas includes elementary-school teaching, nursing, social work 
(both case work and group work), physical therapy, and occu- 
pational therapy. addition, there are the secretarial and 
clerical occupations; these should not overlooked, even 
though they may not classified belonging the pro- 
fessional category. 

Let look the facts that are available, limiting the 
discussion the state Ohio. not possible obtain all 
the data necessary analyze the situation accurately, but 
possible evaluate general terms. 

For most the occupational areas named, the employable 
population limited high-school graduates who have, 
general, had three four years additional formal training 
for their jobs. The most obvious supply potential employees 
from the new group women graduating from high school 
each year. 1930, there were 39,487 graduates Ohio high 
schools. The number increased 58,342 1935, rose 
69,222 1940, and reached peak 70,082 1941. Table 
presents the total number high-school graduates and women 
graduates the last five years for which figures are available. 
will noted that about per cent all the graduates 
are women. 

The number high-school graduates should rise gradually 
during the next few years and approximate the peak 
about 1958. The large increase will not occur until about 

first attempt discuss some the important factors pertinent the 
shortage women critical occupations. means are all variables discussed, and 
errors may found this paper. Comments, suggestions, and criticisms which may aid 
the preparation final draft will welcome. The total situation very complex 


and could easily involve years research. The writer wishes acknowledge the extensive 
expert assistance Miss Marjorie Hammond. 
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1963, which time may expect that there will ninety 
thousand more high-school graduates each year. 1964 
1965, the number will probably increase well over one 
hundred thousand graduates annually, depending the drop- 
out rate. 

There were nearly thirty-one thousand women high-school 
graduates 1954. This number should increase steadily 
between thirty-five thousand and thirty-seven thousand 
and should over fifty thousand the mid-sixties. 
This group represents the main potential source supply for 
replacements and additions the occupational areas named. 
Young women are going into many different working 
fields, depending individual interests, values, pressures, and 
environmental conditions. Since live democracy, 
obviously cannot prescribe careers for them, nor would want 
could. Advanced training and occupational prep- 
aration must taken voluntary basis. 


TABLE 


61,299 31,927 
30,067 
28,397 
29,308 
30,028 
59,683 39,993 


many these women graduates will college? 

How many will take advanced special training such 

occupations nursing secretarial work? How many will 

successfully complete advanced training some type and act- 

ually seek employment the critical occupational How 

will marry and have children, and what age will they 
so? 

The answers these and other questions are necessary 
evaluate the situation fully. Although accurate answers cannot 
provided, important least make predictions the 
basis available evidence. 

The number women enrolled Freshmen the colleges 
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and universities Ohio during the last few years presented 
the following table: 


Number 
Freshman Women 


The reasons for the higher numbers the years 
and 1949-50 are not evident. Perhaps estimate ten 
thousand for the next few years good can made, and 
can hope that the number may reach eleven thousand 
twelve thousand 1958 1959. 

Not all these women, course, are residents Ohio. 
According the Ohio State Department Education, per 
cent the Ohio college freshman women the years 1951 
1953 were graduates Ohio high schools. Many graduates 
Ohio high schools college other states and many 
out-of-state high-school graduates attend Ohio colleges, 
will assumed this discussion that the effect balanced out. 
The same principle applies graduates and their jobs. 

The proportion entering Freshmen who ultimately grad- 
uate from colleges and universities depends various factors, 
particularly the degree selectivity exercised admission. 
good estimate, based the facts and conditions Ohio, that 
about per cent entering freshman women will graduate. 
this basis could reasonably anticipate that about forty- 
five hundred (perhaps five thousand) women will receive the 
Bachelor’s degree annually for the next few years. addi- 
tional one two thousand women should complete least 
two years college training each year. 


vital importance any attempt estimate the 
occupational availability women their age mar- 
riage and the birth the first child. Adequate data are 
lacking concerning the relationship age marriage and age 
childbirth educational level. However, fairly well 
established that the average age marriage has dropped ap- 
preciably the last ten years. Age childbirth more 
significant relation the occupational availability women, 
since marriage, while affects the geographic distribution 
workers, does not per take women out the labor market. 
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Nevertheless, large numbers women prepared for occu- 
pation get married before soon after completion training 
and are not employed their field specialization. Either 
they take positions outside which can fitted into the pattern 
their married life they not work all. The young 
wife who works further limited the fact that she must find 
job the geographic area her husband’s employment. 
quite evident that college women tend marry college- 
trained men—who, turn, tend accept jobs population 
centers. This trend may partially account for the fact that the 
most severe shortage elementary-school teachers appar- 
ently found the county schools Ohio: 1953, three times 
many temporary certificates were issued for county school 
systems for city school systems. The number elementary- 
school teachers employed city systems per cent larger 
than the number employed county systems. course, other 
factors, such pay differential and working conditions, are 
also pertinent this situation. 

those women who college Ohio, appears that 
least per cent are specializing Education. According 
the Ohio State Department Education, the year 
the 5,096 Bachelors’ degrees awarded women, 
2,177 were this field. With the increased emphasis 
teaching, the proportion those specializing Education 
could easily reach per cent. Ohio State University, which 
has more competing curriculums for women than most colleges 
universities, per cent the undergraduate women stu- 
dents are enrolled Education. order meet the demands 
for adequately trained teachers Ohio during the next few 
years, the great majority women college would have 
specialize Education. fact, would probably safe 
guess that Education could well use all college women who 
could meet the minimum essentials for teaching (ignoring mo- 
tivational and interest factors). 

such number college women graduates should actu- 
ally absorbed the schools, however, the situation other 
areas, such nursing and social work, would desperate. The 
supply for these occupations now extremely short. 
well known that the demand for nurses fully great 
the demand for teachers. Twenty-five hundred women enter 
training each year for the three- four-year training 
program. Some these are enrolled four-year colleges 
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and are thus included the figures for college enrollment. 
Although accurate estimate the demand for nurses 
Ohio has not been made, likely that twice the present 
number nurses training would not oversupply. 
Women are needed other areas, however, perform services 
society which are essential teaching nursing. 


estimated the basis the preceding discussion 
that about twelve thousand women high-school graduates 
start college nurse’s training each year. What about the 
remaining twenty thousand women high-school graduates? 
would quite safe estimate that another five eight thou- 
sand women are capable entering college nurse’s training. 
unknown number, however, are preparing for other types 
secretarial business colleges. Pre- 
sumably, this number considerable.’ appears, however, 
insufficient meet the demand for clerical and secretarial 
workers. Some large companies are even finding necessary 
offer training the job for clerk-typists and stenographers. 
The increased numbers women employed industry high 
wages also make the competition stiffer. 

Numerous studies have indicated that high relationship 
exists between college attendance and social status, particularly 
the case women. One made Ohio 
showed that nearly per cent women college students came 
from the upper and upper-middle social classes. Apparently 
any substantial increase the number women attending 
college would have come from the lower-middle and upper- 
lower classes. general, the prospects greatly increasing the 
proportion women entering higher education are not good. 


the following factors inferred from the figures 
presented here are important determinants the present 
shortage women workers: 


The small number women graduating from high school, 
owing the low birth rate the 


ever increasing demand for women wide range occu- 
pations outside business and industry, owing the present high-level 
economy; increasing demands expanding areas such social work, 
medical and dental technicians’ work, physiotherapy, and home eco- 


survey Minnesota high-school graduates indicated that about per cent the 
women intended undertake training outside the 
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nomics; and acceptance women many occupational areas not 
previously considered appropriate for them. 

increased birth rate the 1940’s, which has aggravated the 
shortage teachers. 

The age women marriage and Women gen- 
erally are getting married and having children earlier life. 
they either not enter the labor market all they tend 
employed for shorter period than previously. 

The abundance employment opportunities and the high rate 
wages for women high-school graduates without further training. 


The serious shortages women’s occupations will continue 
problem for least ten twelve years. the 
middle the 1960’s, society will begin reap the benefits 
the increased birth rates the 1940’s, which should supply 
enough women workers meet the most urgent demands. 
Economic conditions and future trends many occupational 
areas will obviously affect the supply-demand situation. 


shortages discussed are serious that every possible 
step must taken satisfy essential needs. Various ap- 
proaches the problem have been used suggested. 

First, programs recruitment have been conducted 
large scale many agencies, including national organizations 
and colleges and universities. Such recruiting has been carried 
primarily for the purpose promoting specific area and 
has apparently resulted increased enrollments women 
some fields—particularly Education. Recruiting should con- 
tinue, but question raised whether wise recruit 
for specific areas. Too much competitive recruiting may 
much harm good. Encouraging girl teacher instead 
nurse helps the schools but leaves another essential service 
short workers. Nurses are essential teachers the 
welfare society. The only logical procedure encourage 
increasing number women specialize one the 
critical areas. Forces should combined recruit wide 
scale integrated manner. Recruiting only partial solu- 
tion the situation, but can help done properly. 

Second, scholarships and financial aid are needed. There 
are undoubtedly many women high-school graduates who 
not college because financial reasons. families 
with limited income the son generally has precedence over the 
daughter the matter educational assistance. Higher edu- 
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cation our culture not considered important for women 
for men. Hence, greater equalization financial aid the 
form scholarships and loans should effective encourag- 
ing more women continue their training beyond high school. 
Careful attention, however, must given distributing finan- 
cial aid such way benefit all the essential occupa- 
tional areas. Furthermore, consideration must given the 
use methods awarding scholarships and loans which will 
obtain increased enrollments, not merely provide financial aid 
for those already training. 

Third, modification curriculums and length training 
programs may necessary. This probably essential step 
remedying the present shortage. important maintain 
standards, yet these must reconciled far possible with 
the need that exists. Shortened training periods would both 
decrease the cost training for the enrolled student and attract 
recruits offering the prospect earlier employment. Short- 
ened training periods would also encourage women remain 
employed for longer period before getting married and taking 
home responsibilities. 

Fourth, ways increasing motivation attend college 
take other advanced training should devised. Apparently 
large numbers women high-school graduates have low moti- 
vation for higher-level training. The availability work 
good wages, desire for marriage and home life, lack need for 
occupational preparation for lifetime employment, and other 
factors militate against pro-college motivational pattern— 
particularly the lower social classes. Extensive research, 
however, needed clarify the motivation and 
ensure that effective steps are being taken encourage more 
young women take advanced specialized training. Improved 
counseling and guidance programs the schools are presum- 
ably integral part the solution. 

Fifth, the utilization older women part-time basis 
could aid greatly alleviating the shortage. This, course, 
now being done some extent, but much more could 
done. Such might require changes administration and pro- 
cedures, but these changes are probably feasible. Part-time 
employment particularly applicable during the period 
raising family, and contributes keeping the skill and 
interest levels developed encouraging successful full-time 
employment later date. [Vol. XXXIII, No. 


The Hitch the Middle 


ARTHUR FOSHAY 


Some never cease brawling their schollers eares (as 
they were still pouring tonell) follow their booke, yet 
their charge nothing else but repeat what hath beene told 
them before Those which, according our common 
fashion, undertake with one self-same lesson, and like manner 
education, direct many spirits divers formes and dif- 
children, they scarce meet with two three that reap any 
good fruit their discipline, that come any perfection. 

“Of the Institution and 
Education Children” (Florio translation) 


grade class from near-by school. The familiar range 

achievement was there: reading, from about Grade 
III Grade VIII; average achievement, Grade VI. arith- 
metic, from Grade III Grade VI; average, about Grade 
The difference the two ranges led the principal make 
interesting observation: that the children received almost all 
their arithmetic experience class, but that they had all sorts 
reading experience out class well class. Moreover, 
most the arithmetic teaching was done with the whole class 
once. The teachers taught toward the middle, ensure good 
standards for the class whole. the children with superior 
academic ability did better, relatively, reading. Their arith- 
metic achievement was nearer the middle. 

way home, recalled the favorite passage from 
Montaigne that have quoted here. Did not, also, offer 
explanation for what was happening arithmetic? re- 
membered own teaching arithmetic—the time and 
fifth-grade class had much fun with multiplication 
contest which the object was see how quickly everyone 
the class could learn say the tables through times 12, 
accurately and without hesitation. had set time limit for 
the task—five days. This left the better students helping the 
poorer ones; offered some openings for teaching these 
better students some lessons about how their arrogence inter- 
fered with the learning those slower arithmetic. made 


other day examined the test results the sixth- 
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day and half early, with cheers. And the children had 
the satisfying feeling having “learned something.” 

They really had learned something, course. Some 
them had learned something about teaching; some had learned 
something about one another’s attitudes; some had received 
general approval for academic success for the first time years. 
Roughly half the class had been able “do” the multiplication 
tables the standard set, before began. Probably half 
the remainder had learned the tables earlier, and little drill 
was all they needed. The bottom quarter the class was the 
group that had really made some progress rattling off the 
tables. Probably none these had been able well, 
ever before. course, few these had learned rattle off 
the tables but could make use their new ability—the tables 
had meaning; the tables were simply more Korzybski’s 
“spelled noise.” 

And then there were two three for whom this lesson was 
accurately timed. They were ready for it, and was just what 
they needed. The reward—class approval—was probably ap- 
propriate, but even more important was the contribution had 
made their self-confidence arithmetic. Two three! 
There had been the class. What was Montaigne had 
they scarce meet with two three that reap any good fruit 
their discipline Montaigne had quoted Cicero the 
same essay: commonly the authoritie them that teach, 
hinders them that would learne.” 

Clearly, Montaigne’s accusation fits what had done. The 
social learnings incident the multiplication contest were not 
its main purpose, nor had tried influence them construc- 
tively, except “catch catch can” basis. There little 
doubt that some the children learned mistakes human 
relationships through this vivid experience. announced 
purpose, the one led the children attend most consist- 
ently, had been the learning the tables. For three days, 
had hindered the upper half the class from learning more 
about arithmetic than the tables offer. 

The wise principal who pointed out the difference the 
amount outside learning between arithmetic and reading 
offers the alternative, least principle, that did not occur 
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toward the middle” bringing the whole class mini- 
mum standard, had missed per cent the children. What 
might have been done with these fifth-graders? might have 
used teaching arithmetic what already knew about teaching 
reading. Applied arithmetic, this would have meant that the 
most able youngsters would have been assigned some home- 
work—not out the book, but out their own experience. 
And not occasionally, but constantly. would have spent 
time class finding quantitative relationships the out-of- 
class setting. would have spent the three and half days 
(not the whole class, mind you, but some the class) learning 
more about the way quantitative relationships influence what 
people do. This what “functional arithmetic” is. And the 
irony all that “Functional Arithmetic” was the title 
the textbook were using, back the salad days 


teaching. [Vol. XXXIII, No. 


English Yale, the low educational standards the 
American public-school system are partly responsible for the 
increase juvenile delinquency. Too many young Americans 
today are “uneducated any kind decent self-respect.” 
Teachers the elementary and secondary schools are afraid 
not pass their students. 


have deprived our children not only the freedom their best 
our system run the basis average ability—but the freedom 
fail, the kind experience that may hurt, but may lead new self- 
knowledge, new humility, that can learned other way. 


Students are contemptuous their schooling and the brilliant 
ones are held down system designed for the average. 

The six basic skills which Mr. Sewall lists essential 
achieving the purposes education are language, mathematics, 
music, the visual arts, science, and history. Extra money must 
raised, well standards, the interest survival 
through the “civilization human beings,” but more than 
money needed. Surveys local educational systems citi- 
zens’ committees should made establish educational goals 
and assure them popular acceptance and support. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


New Study-Service Program 
Study-Service Curriculum recently put into effect 


the College Education, Ohio State University, 

important step toward meeting current needs 
teacher education. offers two options. The student who 
desires prepare for elementary-school teaching only can 
four full years plus one college quarter qualify for the degree 
Bachelor Science Education and the standard provisional 
elementary teacher’s certificate. The student who wishes 
prepare for both elementary- and secondary-school teaching 
can six full years qualify for the degree and for both pro- 
visional certificates. Under either option, the student begins 
full-time teaching two years from the time starts his college 
work. 

The first students the program began their work this 
quarter. They will complete eight consecutive quarters (two 
academic years and two summer quarters) full-time resident 
study the campus and earn least 136 quarter-hours 
credit. The general-education courses during this two-year 
period will include English, history, psychology, natural sci- 
ence, sociology, music, fine arts, geography, hygiene, and 
physical education. 

During each the eight quarters, the students will study 
professional subjects also. the first year these will include 
the regular courses education survey, educational psychology, 
and physical education for elementary-school teachers. the 
second year the students the program will take three- 
quarter sequence “workshop-laboratory courses,” dealing 
with various phases elementary education, including concep- 
tions teaching, the social studies, the language arts, and 
children’s literature. Observation and participation class- 
room work will included. Before being admitted the 
spring-quarter portion the sequence, the student will 
required meet the regular College requirements for “pro- 
fessional acceptance for teaching.” These requirements cover 
the student’s academic record, his knowledge current affairs, 
speech and hearing, writing skills, and health status, and the 
adviser’s judgment his promise the spring 
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quarter the student who meets these requirements will 
supervised teaching the elementary school and participate 
“seminar sessions” dealing with problems elementary-school 
teaching. the summer quarter will take five-hour course 
art for elementary-school teachers. 

addition these courses required all students, men 
will take the regular two years (12 quarter-hours) military 
air science and women the regular second year quarter- 
hours) physical education. There will hours elective 
courses. 

satisfactory completion this portion the program, 
the students will recommended the State Department 
Education for the Provisional Cadet Elementary Teacher’s 
Certificate, which valid for four years. expected that 
the student will then employed full-time teacher 
elementary school and will continue his program while that 
status. 

During each his first two years teaching, the student 
will student-teaching his own classroom under the direc- 
tion staff member the College Education and will 
earn for this quarter-hours credit. will also take field 
seminars Twilight School courses, selected with the approval 
his adviser, for total quarter-hours year. During 
each the two summer quarters following his first two years 
teaching will study full time the campus. During the 
third and fourth years, while full-time teacher, will 
take courses education, hours; physical education, hours; 
English, hours; speech, hours; sociology anthropology, 
hours; and political science, hours. will also complete 
20-hour sequence one cultural field such English, his- 
tory, music, two related fields such psychology and 
sociology, economics and history, English and speech. 

The college work done the campus and the job during 
the four years distributed follows: 


Quarter- 
Hours 
Required general-education courses 
Professional courses, including supervised teaching 
Major sequence 
Electives 


working one additional summer quarter, the student can 
qualify for the Bachelor Science Education degree and the 
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standard provisional elementary teacher’s certificate—the same 
degree and certificate granted those who complete the Col- 
lege’s regular four-year program elementary education. 

The student who wishes qualify for teaching the sec- 
ondary, well the elementary, school will get during his 
third year teaching position junior senior high 
school. During this year will secondary-school student- 
teaching for quarter-hours credit and take field seminars 
Twilight School courses totaling quarter-hours. During the 
summer quarter will full-time student the campus. 
During his fourth year service (his sixth year the pro- 
gram), will take additional work field seminars Twi- 
light School courses (estimated minimum, quarter-hours), 
bring his total college credit quarter-hours. will then 
eligible receive the Bachelor Science Education 
degree, has not received earlier, and the standard four- 
year provisional certificate for teaching the core and one 
other field high school. 


new program was not announced until August and 

has had little publicity; hence, only eleven persons 
enrolled it. There evidence, however, interest the 
program the part many people both and off the 
campus. clear that the program meeting widely recog- 
nized need, and safe predict that will have substan- 
tially increased enrollment next year. 

The program has obvious advantages for the students, the 
schools, and the College Education. Students will ready 
take jobs the end two instead four years, and thus 
can help meet the current teacher shortage more promptly. 
They can earning full-time salary after two years 
instead four years preparation. They will eligible for 
the State Scholarships $500 year for elementary-school 
teacher trainees. These are open only persons who agree 
start teaching two years after beginning their college work, and 
hence are not available students the regular four-year 
curriculum. The early earning power plus the scholarship 
eligibility should attract many promising young people who 
otherwise would not enter the profession. 

The program offers other advantages that are not obvious 
but are least equally important. promises educa- 
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tionally more effective than the regular four-year pre-service 
program. one would argue that the teacher who begins 
service after the first two years this program well quali- 
fied one who begins after four years preparation the 
regular program. But seems likely that five years after start- 
ing his college work the student the new program will 
better teacher than would have been had followed the 
old one. will have completed equal amount college 
work, distributed according the regular requirements. But 
will have done good deal this work after substantial 
amount experience the job. Hence the work will have 
been educationally more effective: the courses will have meant 
more him. Like his fellows the regular program, will 
have done student-teaching under the direction College 
Education staff member. But will have done his own 
classroom rather than novice someone else’s room; that 
is, will have done less artificial and more normal 
situation. This student teaching will have followed not merely 
observation and participation but also supervised teaching (in 
the spring quarter the second year). Finally, will have 
had two years rather than one year full-time teaching 
experience. 

the case the person who elects qualify for both 
elementary- and high-school certification study and service 
through six years, the program offers additional noteworthy 
advantage: prepares high-school teachers who have had 
training and experience the elementary school. There 
widespread agreement among educators that the secondary 
school, notwithstanding notable improvements, has not kept 
pace with the elementary school the progress the past 
forty years, and that one the greatest educational needs 
for the high school develop program that functional 
and effective for adolescents that the elementary school 
for younger children. One way promoting such development 
employ high-school teachers who have had experience 
elementary education. The new program makes this possible. 

Because will help meet the critical shortage elementary- 
school teachers and because offers other advantages, 
welcome the new program. hope that its enrollment in- 
creases and that stimulates improvement the regular 
teacher-education program. 
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Books Read 


Our Culture. Fort Worth, Texas: Leo Potishman Foundation, 1954. 
113 

Austin Porterfield, sociologist Texas Christian University, has for 
many years been charting social breakdown with problems such suicide and 
crime. For the United States whole, Porterfield finds that crime related 
indexes depressed folk status rather than indexes secularization 
(such urbanization). depressed folk societies local conflict which 
depressed populations trampling one another’s toes.” One the major 
indicators depressed groups the composite index, used reverse, 
social well-being. 

the other hand, suicide for the states whole related positively 
indicators secularization, namely the decline close group attachments 
through the processes urbanization and However, depressed 
folk situation, there tendency turn your fellow man rather than 
yourself. study the census tracts Fort Worth, the depressed-folk 
index was found high areas low suicide and high crime, low 
areas high suicide and low crime, high when both are high, low when both 
are low, and medium when both are medium. 

The elements American society which help make Porterfield’s statistical 
associations come out the way they do, are: first, the tendency poor people 
get involved crime rather than commit suicide and, second, similar 
tendency the part Negroes—likewise depressed folk, poor, with 
minority status—to turn assaultive crimes but not self-destruction. 


READINGS 


The Juvenile Offender. Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc., 1954. pp. 
This book readings and around the problem juvenile delin- 
quency collected Mr. Vedder, who also compiled book readings 
criminology. 

The articles are well selected and are well worth having available under 
one cover. However, for course study juvenile delinquency, they need 
considerable interpretation. The student could not take the cementing intro- 
ductions sections this readings book and get clear realistic picture 
delinquency the United States and the efforts toward its solution. How- 
ever, with good instructor the fill-in, the book can serve excellent 
function. 

Apart from their use sociology departments social-work schools 
the backlog book for course delinquency, the individual articles have 
excellent value for social workers, educators, and practitioners generally. The 
sections the readings with the following subjects contain especially helpful 
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for workers the front line home defense: juvenile gangs, appre- 
hension and detention, the juvenile court institution, probation, parole 
supervision, community responsibility. The coverage fair poor other 
subjects, such the extent juvenile delinquency, familial factors, com- 
munity institutions (including the school), the correctional institution. 
one section had picked out for top honors, would pick the section 
“Juvenile Gangs.” This would repay purchase the book any social- 
minded urban-school administrator. The second-place honors would the 
section “Community Responsibility.” have here unusually fine and 
provocative collection articles, well worth scanning from the school man’s 


int view. 


HERBERT. Body-Mind and Creativity. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1954. pp. 

The subject-matter this book falls the field formal philosophy. 
The position taken that “material monism.” Dialogue between student 
and teacher the vehicle expression. Relevancies education are pointed 
out. 

The author concerned establish philosophic basis for accepting 
human behavior creative phenomenon. believes human beings need 
taken creative beings they are develop themselves effectively 
through further “becoming.” the author’s central value. 

will seem strange most people that creativity being upheld and 
formally supported “materialist.” this strangeness, however, 
strength, for new ways are opened for getting grasp ideas which other- 
wise would remain hidden. The net effect bring creativity into sharper 
focus both value and working idea. 

not prepared pass judgment the treatment formal philosophy 
since not professional philosopher, but educator concerned with 
clearer conceptualization education creative enterprise can say that the 
treatment good solid challenge anyone who wants think. Mr. Black- 
hurst complimented courageous and cogent contribution. 

Ross 


The Mind and the Universe. New York: William- 
Frederick Press, 1954. 173 pp. 

The average reader will find this very baffling book. throws out 
barrage unusual philosophical and psychological notions without giving any 
fundamental argumentation for their validity. The author supports his affir- 
mation with observations from “millions” experiments, but does not 
inform the reader under what kind objective experimentation these obser- 
vations were made. substantiates his contentions with many illustrative 
episodes, but these episodes hardly constitute scientific verification. Part 
his evidence appears discussions card-playing and horse-racing, but the 
terminology will not clear reader who unacquainted with the cus- 
tomary language these activities. The author’s conclusions are original, but 
does not show how they can constructive philosophical educational 
procedures. The absence preface, chapter headings, and index handi- 
caps the reader’s assimilation the book. 
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The central thesis the work seems that man can only attain the 
highest type knowledge when deliberate use intuition merges into 
automatic intuitive knowing. Through intuitive knowledge man discovers 
the various features the universe patterns which are expressible math- 
ematical ratios. With array examples, the author cites the presence the 
patterns astronomy, chemistry, philosophy, religion, and other human pur- 
suits. For true knowledge, man must have knowledge extremes, well 
knowledge patterns. Underlying this view knowledge the convic- 
tion that, without the desire know, successful knowing impossible. In- 
tuition not divorced from experience knowledge, but, when knowledge 
includes intuitive apprehension, knowing transcends efficacy empirical and 
rational processes. However baffling the author’s way presenting his material 
may be, does point out mental phenomena which complete psychology 


epistemology can ignore. 


The Jealous Child. New York: Philosophical Library, 

Inc., 1954. pp. 

This author has published number other books and articles the 
area mental hygiene, most them with somewhat popular titles. This 
book, while not exactly intended for the layman, written simple, 
usually non-technical language such could readily understood parents 
well special-class teachers. 

The author obviously uses the term jealous very broadly indeed; for 
example, child who feels does not belong also jealous child” (page 
Most writers would qualify this statement somewhat! The viewpoint 
the book quite Freudian many respects; for example, “Prenatal life 
life its ideal best” (page 1), statement with which much disagreement 
could stirred up. 

Despite his statement that “all infants have identical requirements,” the 
author, under the heading fifteen months age,” discusses 
wide range eating and sleeping arrangements suit the needs individual 
children! This bound confuse many readers. one reads further 
the book, one comes feel that the author little overready make 
sweeping generalizations this sort, without perhaps realizing that has 
done so. For instance, “Jealousy emotion which constantly experienced 
all human beings” (page 15). 

After the first four introductory chapters, the following chapters are each 
devoted the presentation particular physical, emotional, social, eco- 
nomic problem, its characteristic impact children, and suggestions 
remedial palliative measures. These discussions are very realistic and prac- 
tical, Some the conditions discussed are physical defects, rheumatic heart 
disease, tuberculosis, obesity, glandular defects, lefthandedness, speech dis- 
orders, hearing loss, nerve disorders, emotional maladjustment, sibling rivalry, 
being unwanted, parental divorce, adoption, parental occupation, illegitimacy, 
minority-group membership, being twin, being only child stepchild, 
having unusually jealous disposition. 

Apparently many these chapters have appeared some form pedi- 
atric publications. This book can very useful practical situations, 
spite the criticisms made certain aspects the author’s announced 
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philosophy and his overuse the word “jealous” the effort find 
general term under which present varied problem types. The bibliography 


L.; L., Jr.; anp STANTON. 
Planning Elementary School Buildings. New York: Dodge Cor- 
poration, 1953. pp. 

this book the authors have given very extensive treatment the 
major problems involved planning new elementary-school building. The 
second-last section the book includes very excellent outline the pro- 
cedures used developing school-building program. This outline, found 
page 203 and passim, organized into twenty-two logical steps, from the 
board’s appointment citizens’ committee assist them studying the 
school-plant problems, the “open house” following completion the new 
building. unfortunate that this outline does not appear the beginning, 
that the book’s major emphasis could put its proper relationship 
other aspects the building program. 

The book’s primary stress the educational planning which should 
precede the architectural planning the building. quite natural that the 
authors, with their training and long experience educational consultants, 
have emphasized this very important step, which too often slighted com- 
pletely overlooked the planning school buildings. 

The authors have made extensive analysis the various activities 
elementary-school children various levels and have included the book 
tabulations activities” and “facilities needed” for these activities. 
These tabulations should serve excellent check lists for the development 
educational specifications adapted the local school situation. this connec- 
tion, the authors make quite clear that buildings should planned terms 
the specific educational program which meets the needs the local 
community. 

The book also includes many other topics related the problem plan- 
ning elementary-school facilities such lighting, color, heating, ventila- 
tion, and materials Many interesting photographs specific 
facilities elementary-school buildings the country over are found throughout 


the United States. Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1954. pp. 

This book revision the author’s The New College published 
1948. The change title indicative the advance made the 
community-college concept within period only six years. 

Part concerned with the need for school education and 
with current efforts satisfy this need through the junior college, the tech- 
nical institute, the extended high school, and the area vocational school. The 
need for new type school, one that will serve both youth and adults, 
impressively presented analyzing such significant factors prospective 
increases college enrollments the next decade, increase age entry 
into industrial employment, decrease employment opportunities for youth, 
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student mortality high school and college, inadequacy current curric- 
ulums higher institutions, and the demands modern society for trained 
workers. The phenomenal growth the junior college the first half the 
century described, well the present status the technical institute. 
mid-century these institutions, numbering nearly seven hundred, enrolled 
upward six hundred thousand students. They were, however, very unevenly 
distributed throughout the United States. California alone had nearly one-half 
all junior-college students. 

Part concerned with proposed standards for the development 
community colleges. This new institution should provide the following types 
curriculum: preparatory, consisting largely academic subjects required 
for entrance into senior colleges preparatory schools; terminal, designed 
preparation for immediate entry into occupational fields; and adult education, 
designed increase the cultural, social, civic, and vocational competence 
adults who are full-time employment (pages 

The authors estimate that all states made adequate provisions for com- 
munity colleges, about 870,000 youth would full-time attendance and 
equal number youth and adults part-time attendance. The institutions 
should located that all students would able live home. 

Part III devoted the authors’ state lowa. The current situation 
with respect secondary and higher education analyzed considerable 
detail. Under the present law, which makes possible for school district 
with total population five thousand establish junior college, twenty- 
seven such institutions were operation prior the Second World War. 
the year the number had declined sixteen. Most these 
were very small institutions with programs emphasizing college-parallel rather 
than terminal needs. 

The final chapter proposes state-wide system community colleges. 
The authors estimate that such institutions will needed. These should 
tuition-free. The state should make flat distribution $2,500 per year 
each institution and $150 per year for each student average daily attend- 
ance. The remainder the estimated cost $325 per full-time student 
should borne the local community-college district. 

The book makes substantial contribution the rapidly growing litera- 
ture the community college. should add impetus the movement 
Iowa and serve example what needs done other states that 
have not yet faced the problem providing educational opportunities 
for many hundred thousands youth and adults who today not find those 
opportunities within their reach. Especially should this book stimulating 
educators and laymen Ohio. 


Speech the Elementary School. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. pp. 

This book will special interest teachers and other educators who 
believe the functional approach learning. The author first all sets the 
stage for this type program. She says: “The speech environment 
room should happy one, where many activities take place and where each 
child developing his own interests and discovering new and stimulating 
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ideas discuss” (page 1). style clear and direct, experiences involving 
oral expression which occur integral part living modern elementary 
classrooms are discussed. chapter given each the following: oral 
reading, informal speaking situations, discussions, giving talks, assemblies, 
dramatics, puppetry, conducting meetings, and choral speaking. Actual class- 
room situations and photographic illustrations from number schools add 
interest and clarify understanding. few examples situations depicting 
seventh- and eighth-grade classrooms work are given. Evidently these 
were considered part the elementary school. Therefore this book 
might also help junior—high school teachers, especially the parts 
dealing with choral speaking and conducting meeting. 

Throughout her writing the author emphasizes the importance teacher 
guidance helping children express themselves clearly and with good 
diction. She explains how classroom teacher and speech specialist can 
work together effectively help child with severe handicap speech, and 
cites few case studies. 

While the book designed textbook for prospective teachers, the 
helpful suggestions, the bibliographies, the list films, and the chart con- 
cerning the grade placement speech activities (pages should make 
equally helpful reference book for experienced teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators concerned with improving the 

Morris 


Concrete Social Science. Vols. and Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. pp. 

The authors have set their ambitious aim, the touching upon all aspects 
behavior occurs face-to-face relations. Using what designated 
the clinical approach, they discuss the following topics Volume with 
attention focused upon theoretical discussion and interpretation: difficulties 
clinical observation, cultural values and social the responsibility 
decision, our developing social interaction, thought processes, the individual’s 
response stress, group membership, group processes, value conflicts, re- 
evaluating sentiments, executive leadership, and social control and equilibrium. 

Volume offers materials” raw facts which can test the ideas 
advanced Volume Since the method study the discussion method, 
the authors are often asked why lists questions accompany the materials 
for the stimulating such discussion. The answer is: 

the first place, tends remove one the most stimulating learning experi- 
ences: the discovery the multiplicity questions that can asked productively about 
the same “simple” social situation. the second place, list questions would neces- 
sarily grow out our conceptual prejudices (page vii). 

This very provocative collection writings the currently popular 


ium style. 


Marre The Judgment History. New York: Philosoph- 


ical Library, Inc., 1954. pp. 
Philosophers gambol where historians fear tread. The latter, who are 
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committed the daily task composing and commenting upon history, may 
make tacit assumptions about method and purpose the selection their 
data, but they generally eschew those precise explications which seem more 
properly belong the study epistemology, metaphysics, and ethics, 
Professional philosophers, therefore, have largely dominated the important 
discussion the use and abuse history, often producing among their wise 
reflections sterile quality abstraction and cavalier unconcern with facts, 
Miss Swabey, however, has entered the field the philosophy history with 
both the analytic instruments philosophy and intimate familiarity with 
key bodies historical writing. result, her book generally provocative, 
rewarding especially the careful delineation competing conceptions 
history, though considerably marred constant repetition basic themes and 
frequent lapses into obscure phraseology. 

its ultimate concern, this work focuses upon two problems crucial 
the reconstruction the historical past. The first is, effect, the epistemo- 
logical hurdle that must crossed before the historical discipline can even 
admitted. the problem how the historian can transcend the space-time 
limitation and come know past which has not been direct 
Holding that the position extreme relativism would render impossible any 
knowledge the past, the author ably reviews the basic techniques empa- 
thizing with the past, such analogy and logical insight. “The 
genuine insight achieved largely through the conveyance concepts drawn 
from common world essences and through sympathetic analogy” (page 76). 

Ranged thereby the side reason positing the possibility know- 
ing the past, the philosopher turns the central question historical move- 
ment. Who what moves events, and where, there direction, are they 
going? Dividing the vast body historical literature into common-sense, 
scientific, and philosophic history, Miss Swabey her analytic best 
demolishing the inadequacies the first two approaches. Common-sense 
history, exemplified Gibbon and Macaulay, pungent its evocation 
yesteryear’s color, accepts the surface actions men their eye-level value. 
Scientific history, especially with extreme practitioners like Buckle and Henry 
Adams, aims produce within history the framework laws characteristic 
science; but doing distorts the force and function individuals. 
against these conceptions, Miss Swabey champions philosophic history, 
practiced Parkman theorized Whitehead, which events are 
guided neither the heroics few men nor the blind determinism 
scientific laws but rather the gradual groping men and societies toward 
ideals reason and justice. history becomes not only acceptable 
epistemology but also purposive branch ethics. 

The judgment history thus becomes “the great high court before 
which men and nations pass review” (page 238). Though the quest for 
normative values all branches endeavor perhaps life’s most pressing 
concern, Miss Swabey offers little valid basis for establishing criteria 
right and wrong most other philosophers. That history ought judge 
noble sentiment age colossal monstrosities; but that the nobility 
the design fit substitute for valid measurement mere idle fancy. 
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